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the great accumulations of art and literature, and
in the second place the democratic desire to share
those treasures. The accumulation of pictures,
music, and books makes it undoubtedly very hard
for a new artist, in whatever region, to gain pres-
tige. There is so much that is undoubtedly great
and good for a student of art and literature to
make acquaintance with, that we are apt to be
content with the old vintages. The result is that
there are a good many artists who in a time of
less productivity would have made themselves an
enduring reputation, and who now must be con-
tent to be recognised only by a few. The diffi-
culty can, I think, only be met by some principle
of selection being more rigidly applied. We shall
have to be content to skim the cream of the old
as well as of the new, and to allow the second-rate
work of first-rate performers to sink into oblivion.
But at the same time there might be a great
future before any urtist who could discover a new
medium of utterance. It seems at present, to take
literature, as if every form of human expression
had been exploited. We have the lyric, the epic,
the satire, the narrative, the letter, the diary,
conversation, all embalmed in art. But there is
probably some other medium possible which will
become perfectly obvious the moment it is seized
upon and used. To take an instance from pic-
torial art At present, colour is only used in a